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(dmug, or better algum {"i^\H and Dljbs^ point to an original Dj^JO 
cannot be Assyr. elammaku, but may represent, I would suggest, the Acacia 
arabica, from which gum arable is obtained, and which ranges from Esneh 
to Abyssinia (Muschler, Manual Flora of Egypt, 1,460). It may be noted 
that Koiiiu, "gum," is a loan from some foreign language, perhaps from 
Arabic (cf. Ar. gamma, "collect, of liquid"), so algum may be an Arabic 
word meaning "the gum." 

WhUe endorsing the conclusions of the article mentioned above, one 
cannot but regret a certain Spitzfindigkeit, characteristic also of AJSL, 
XXXIII, 261-82. Most of the conclusions of the latter article may now 
be rejected, the occurrence of Indo-Iranian elements among the Hittites 
and Mitanni being triimiphantly vindicated by the discovery of a whole 
series of borrowed Indo-Iranian numerals in the tablets from Boghaz-keui. 

W. F. Albright 
American School of Oriental Rbseakch 
Jerusalem 



THE PRINCIPLE OF DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN "THE 

WORD OF THE LORD" AND "THE ANGEL 

OF THE LORD" 

Of the phrases in use in the Old Testament to describe the medium of 
revelation, two of the commonest are "the word of the Lord" and "the 
angel of the Lord," and their synonymous character is no longer obscured 
by immature conceptions of revelation. The difference between science and 
romance in biblical exegesis has at length been formally recognized in aU 
circles of Bible study where any degree of competency may be claimed. 
There is henceforth no danger of a return or a relapse to that primitive 
conception of angels in which the imaginative elements are definitely identi- 
fied with the spiritual reality underlying the description; and though the 
"word of the Lord" under the hypostasizing tendencies of Jewish Hellenism 
meant more than a mere technicality of revelation, it is clear that its original 
use was free from the peculiar philosophy of emanations {dunameis) with 
which it was so closely associated in the course of a developiag theology. In 
reading such a passage as Gen. 15: 1, "the wordof the Lord came to Abram 
in a vision," or Gen. 16:7, "the angel of the Lord found her by a fountain 
of water," the synonymity of these two expressions is patent, inasmuch as 
they are two different ways of saying the same thing, namely, that something 
was revealed by God to Abram and Hagar respectively. Clearly, then, 
they are to be interpreted exegeticaUy as technicalities of revelation. 

But no less clearly as they are identical in regard to their fundamental 
significance do they differentiate the specific manner of the revelation itself; 
that is to say, the respective phrases indicate a difference in the origin or 
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source of the idea (revelation being essentially a matter of ideas). Now, 
since we cannot reasonably say that in one case the message (the "word") 
came audibly as though the voice of deity were actually heard in a realistic 
manner, nor in the other instance that a being (the "angel"), such as might 
be pictured in the imagination, personally delivered the message, and thus 
distinguish in a literal way between the two forms or modes of revelation, 
what may we understand to be the nice meaning ? 

Since the question has to do with the manner of revelation the answer 
must proceed from some basic notion of what revelation is fundamentally. 
The Old Testament meaning of revelation is expressed by the verb nbj "to 
uncover" (to make bare, open), used in the Piel or intensive degree, i.e., in 
effect, to disclose some fact or truth which is deeply hidden or naturally 
obscure and bring it out into the light of human knowledge. Fundamentally, 
then, revelation does not connote a communication about something outside 
of the concrete situation in which it takes place or functions, as though God, 
e.g., were informing man concerning the mysteries of "heaven" or concerning 
realities disconnected with human life. Rather it denotes the clearing up 
of obscure situations, the solving of abstruse problems, the removing of 
irrelevant or incompatible coverings, whether of fact or fancy, which nebu- 
lously becloud the pertinent reals as they are in human experience and 
principally as they are in situations pecuUarly spiritual. 

Consequently the agencies or instrumentalities of revelation must func- 
tion to this effect and be of such a sort as are immanent in particular condi- 
tions of existence. If, then, revelation is the bringing of an idea clearly 
before the mind, an idea interpretative of problematic situations (problematic 
by virtue of the specific nature of events), is it imperative to look for the 
origin of the clarifying notion outside of the concrete circumstance, the 
definite occasion which gives opportunity for efficient causes to operate? 
Must an "angel" be introduced out of the blue transcendentally, or need a 
superhuman voice be postulated to account for the efficiency of the solution 
revealed ? It would hardly seem that we are driven to such extremities of 
interpretation while holding to the reality of the revelation in question. 
On the contrary, experience is manifestly too good a teacher to omit reference 
to certain natural suggestions first of all. 

All suggestions, certainly all intelligent suggestions — dreams being 
psychologically the "work of the deyil" — ^may be classified according to the 
old categories (which still hold good here) as subjective and objective, or 
ideas generated from within consciousness and ideas produced from sugges- 
tions caused by something outside consciousness. (Whether ultimately 
aU ideas may be traced to causes or stimuli outside consciousness need not 
detain us here.) For instance, though examples may seem superfluous, if 
one is alone and thirsting in the desert and suddenly stumbles upon a spring 
of water, this clear sparkling spring may suggest an idea to him or confirm 
the truth of some idea, the value of which had not been previously accepted 
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in any convincing degree. Again, if at times one is cut off in thought or 
meditation from the objective world so that one's consciousness is not directly 
functioning there without, though at the time there may be no awareness 
that the sphere of consciousness is thus reduced or limited in extension, and 
abruptly (perhaps out of the subliminal self, though not necessarily) there 
crowds into the center of attention or reflection some determining thought 
which tends to clear up and regulate purposively a mixed vision of truth, 
this specific illumination of the intellectual melange may properly be desig- 
nated as subjective in respect to causal agencies in contradistinction to the 
former instance where the instrumentality functioning was objective; at 
any rate, it may be said to be relatively more subjective than the former 
experience. 

There is no real or practical difl&culty (barring the deeper metaphysical 
aspects of the case) about subjective and objective suggestions or intimations, 
thoughts originating from within, the origin of which cannot be determined 
in an exact manner, and thoughts mediated from without whose origination 
can easily be connected with a definite object or event. Either case may be 
a valid instance of the uncovering (revealing) of hidden fact or the clarifica- 
tion of a blurred or misty mental state by exposing the bare realities therein; 
and when the experience is sufficiently spiritual and the solution original 
enough to warrant a claim of inspiration we may call the whole process 
revelation. In fine, it is simply a question whether the mind is more or less 
curtailed in the extensiveness of its operation, or, to put it another way, 
whether the experience may be described as immediate or mediate. 

We may now retrace our line of thought back to the scriptural tech- 
nicalities of revelation, viz., the "word" and the "angel" of the Lord. 
Here are two phrases which are one in meaning so far as they signify revela- 
tion. They differ, however, as to kind. As to kind or mode of revelation, 
the "word" of the Lord implies an idea whose source is peculiarly subjective, 
and the "angel" of the Lord implies a suggestion that arrives objectively 
from without and is definitely connected with a specific thing. The "angelic" 
suggestion is more elementary and spontaneous; the inner conviction of the 
"word," or meaning, is more mature and deUberate. 

Let us apply briefiy this principle of discrimination to the two passages of 
Genesis we have selected. Abram was thinking over his line of succession. 
Who should be his heir ? And the heir meant the heir of his spiritual quest. 
The SjTian? This was a disturbing thought. They were not qualified to 
continue his religious pilgrimage.^ Then the conviction came to him that 
a new Une should begin with himself. Whence came the idea? It is only 
necessary for our thesis to state that it was not suggested by some vivid 
objective thing — at any rate directly.^ 

' I am treating the subject according to the point of view of the narrator. 
2 Tills view is borne out by the circumstances of the "vision." The root nTH Is 
a poetical synonym for nS"l • Consequently seeing in the mind'a es/s Is Implied. 
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And similarly with Hagar. She was wandering, it is written, in the 
wilderness, having been expelled by Sarah, her mistress, for contempt. The 
important thing was what to do in the present predicament, especially since 
she was with child. Naturally it was a well of water that decided her to 
remain in the wilderness.' 

Conclusions may now be drawn. We have sought to distinguish between 
the meaning of the phrases "the word of the Lord" and "the angel of the 
Lord" when employed as technicalities of revelation.'' By generalizing one 
occurrence of each phrase, the conclusion may be reached that there is simply 
a difference in the subjectivity or the objectivity of the suggestion, the 
efficacy of which in spiritual circumstances of vital importance inclines us 
to assert that the idea is "of the Lord." 

Whether this generalization is consistently borne out in all documents 
of a like character or in the majority of Old Testament passages dealing with 
revelation under the terms "word" and "angel" may be left to the student 
to discover. However, to blaze the way inductively toward such a final 
conclusion two striking instances may be recorded which supply additional 
confirmation of the objectivity of the revelational source designated by the 
term "angel." In Gen. 22 : 11-13 the angel-mode of expression is employed in 
connection with the objective situation of the "ram caught in the thicket"; 
and in Exod. 3:2 the objective source of revelation being indicated by the 
"burning bush," the narrator uses the technical expression "the angel of 
the Lord" rather than the correlative phrase "the word of the Lord." Again, 
where the nature of revelation is one of judgment based upon inner reflection 
and not derived or inferred from some striking object of immediate experience 
such passages as I Sam. 15: 10, II Sam. 7:4, 1 Kings 17:2, etc., may be cited. 
Indeed the stereotyped use of this phrase in the mouth of the great prophets 
indicates unambiguously that their ideas are generated as the result of pro- 
found reflective judgment and are not owing to direct suggestions dependent 
upon and derived from singular objective phenomena such as might justify 
in the naive conception of the process of revelation the use of the term "angel." 

Thus it would appear, granting that our generaUzation can be substan- 
tiated by a complete induction, that the preference for the term "angel" in 
accounts of revelation was dictated by a necessity in Hebrew psychology to 
distinguish the objective and the subjective sources of ideas attributed to 
divine inspiration. When the prophetic consciousness became more matured 
the use of "angel" was generally discarded in favor of the term "word" and 
synchronously the prophetic consciousness reaUzed more accurately that 
the real nature of revelation belongs more to the inner man than to exterior 

' I discard the redactional addition in vss. 9-10. 

' I do not mean to say that the writer was consciously using a technicality. Though 
he expected his reader to take the narrative literally, nevertheless so far as the real 
situation is concerned the choice of phrases was governed in Hebrew psychology by the 
disUnctiou I am proposing. 
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sources and that the origin of revealed ideas is more generally subjective 
than objective. 

Our conclusion regarding the objective character of "angelic" revelation 
incidentally throws light upon the larger subject of Old Testament angelology 
or at least upon that department of it in which angels are treated as the 
bearers or messengers of revelation. Striking phenomena in critical situa- 
tions which are spiritually significant of the will of God become the peculiar 
terrain of an angel. Thus natural phenomenal functioning in the interest 
of divine purposes for man is designated by a method of personification as 
angel. An angel then may be properly defined as just this, namely, some 
phenomenal aspect of nature which functions to manifest the particular will 
of God. For example, "the chariots of God are thousands of angels," or 
"making winds his angels, a burning fire his servants."^ 

Quite contrary then to the ordinary understanding angels are in essence 
not noumenal but phenomenal beings. While, on the other hand, that which 
is essentially noumenal and spiritual is connoted by the expression "the 
word of the Lord." 

H. G. ACKERMAN 
Nashotah Ho0SE 
Nashotah, Wisconsin 



A STUDY OF D^l 
I 

While all authorities agree that D3?"i meails thunder most of them render 
frcyi mane and almost all are unanimous in admitting that the origin of 
the latter word is unknown or at least uncertain. 

InnrSI il«Jl2 "lE'abnn (Job 39:19) the Peshitta renders TV2T\ 
by Jj-»1, thus differing from all other translations by taking n';3y"l as 
armor. A.V. simply translates "Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder"(!) 
while R.V. changes thunder to quivering mane? The LXX iviSvans Se 
Tpaxr)Xo> avTov ^o^ov seems to render H'-y"! terror (from 6 <l>o^oi) though 
a lexicon' has (under n'-yi) "<^o)8»;=mane." 

Coming, however, to the latest lexicons we are confronted by the fact 
that all of them agree that STCJ'') is mane although none supplies any 
satisfactory proof. Gesenius-B.D.B.* renders tlW^ " vibration f quivering 
mane f " (both with queries) and adds that the meaning is " very uncertain. " 
Gesenius-Buhl* tells us: "TV2S^ ist ein unsicheres Wort, meistens m: Mahne 

«Ps. 68:17: 104:4. 

2 R.V. margin reads: Heb. "Shaking." 

= Ges.-Tregelles s.v. 

* Oxford Heb. Lexicon, 1906 a.v. 

^ Heb. u. Aram. HandworterbucK 1916. 



